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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


OUR CRITERIA FOR THIRD-PERSON 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SENTENCES 


ANY, perhaps most, philosophers assume that each person 
has a privileged access to his own mind. I can know what 
I am thinking or sensing or feeling simply by introspection. I ean- 
not, however, be directly aware of the thoughts, sensations, or feel- 
ings of anyone else. I can know my own toothache, for example, 
simply by having it, but I cannot know the toothache of another 
in this same direct fashion. Although I cannot feel another’s tooth- 
ache, I can still infer its existence from the cavity in his tooth, from 
his holding his cheek, and from the fact that he says that he has a 
toothache. Since similar things have been correlated with my own 
toothaches in the past, they enable me to know that he really has 
a toothache now. My knowledge of other minds is always based 
upon the analogy between the observable circumstances and behavior 
of another person and the similar circumstances and behavior I 
have found to accompany my own mental states. 

The trouble with this inference to other minds is that it is in- 
eurably indirect. Since any argument by analogy is non-deductive, 
no matter how certain one may be of one’s premises, there is always 
the possibility of error in the conclusion. In most eases this un- 
certainty can be overcome by finding direct evidence for the truth 
of the conclusion. In the ease of other minds, however, this sub- 
stantiation is impossible. Since one can never be directly aware of 
the mind of another, there is no way of making sure exactly what 
is going on in that mind. One need not brood very long over this 
uncertainty of our inference to other minds and our inability to 
verify our conclusions about them by direct inspection to be strongly 
tempted to embrace scepticism. Alas, I can never know my friend’s 
mind as I know my own. While the fact that I cannot feel my 
friend’s toothache has certain practical advantages, it could also 
keep the conscientious epistemologist awake nights. 

I gather that Maleolm does not suffer from this particular 
insomnia. It is his contention that scepticism with respect to other 
minds is unnecessary because we do not, even could not, gain our 
knowledge of these minds by analogy. The question of one’s 
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knowledge of other minds can arise only if descriptions of other 
minds are meaningful. Descriptions of other minds are meaning- 
ful only if there are criteria to give them meaning. The only pos- 
sible criteria would be the behavior of others or the circumstances 
in which they find themselves. The presence of such criteria for a 
given description of another mind would justify the claim to know 
its truth. Whether or not specific behavior or circumstances are 
present can be ascertained by observation. Therefore, one can 
know other minds. This, I take it, is Maleolm’s reply to scepticism 
with respect to other minds.* 

The key to this reply obviously lies in the term ‘‘criterion.”’ 
Although Malcolm does not explain exactly what he means by this 
term, he seems to have adopted the usage of Wittgenstein. Where 
Maleolm is silent, therefore, I shall fall back upon The Blue and 
Brown Books for clarification of his conception of a criterion. 

What are we to think of this reply? Although it is very 
plausible, it may not be quite so conclusive as it appears at first. 
For one thing, even if all the premises are granted, scepticism with 
respect to other minds is not completely ruled out. There would 
still be some situations in which one could not know the mind of 
another. Let us suppose that the criterion for his having a tooth- 
ache is simply his holding his cheek. Then, whenever I see another 
person holding his cheek I can know that he has a toothache, and 
whenever I see that he is not holding his cheek I can know that he 
does not have a tooth ache. But what if I cannot see whether he is 
holding his cheek? Then I cannot know whether he has a tooth- 
ache. Alas, I can never know the ache of another when the lights 
are out or when his back is turned or when he is in another room. 
All I have to go on then are mere symptoms such as groaning, x-ray, 
ete. 

It might be thought that this partial scepticism is trivial in a 
way in which complete scepticism with respect to other minds is not. 
Although it is impossible to feel the pain of another, it is quite pos- 
sible to turn on the lights or peer over his shoulder or enter another 
room. This suggests that, although complete scepticism with re- 
spect to other minds is logical, partial scepticism is merely ac- 
cidental. This is not the case. It is logically impossible for me to 
know whether another person has a toothache while I am unaware 
of the position of his hand. This partial scepticism with respect to 
other minds turns out to be like scepticism with respect to the 
future. One can always find out what the future will be by wait- 
ing, but then he has not discovered what the future will be. Simi- 


1 Norman Malcolm, ‘‘ Knowledge of Other Minds,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. LV 
(Nov. 6, 1958), pp. 975-976. 
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larly, the existence of observable criteria does not enable one to 
know other minds while he is not observing the presence of these 
criteria in a given situation. 

In fact, one might never be in a position to know the mind of 
another. Since there are usually several criteria involved in the 
use of any given expression,’ it is not enough to observe the presence 
of a single criterion in the situation. How could one ever be sure 
that the criteria he had observed were sufficient fully to justify his 
conclusion? The obvious solution would be to get all the criteria. 
Since symptoms and criteria are not always sharply distinguished,* 
this would include all the borderline characteristics as well as the 
obvious criteria. But it is usually impossible to observe all of 
these because our criteria are often incompatible. Thus I may 
judge that another is in pain because he is groaning or because 
he is silently clenching his teeth, because he is writhing or because 
he is rigidly immobile. The existence of such incompatible criteria, 
or even the possibility of such, makes it impossible to play safe by 
including all possible criteria. 

One is forced to judge on the basis of a sub-set of criteria. 
How can one be sure that this selection is sufficient to guarantee 
the truth of his judgment? The difficulty is heightened by the 
fact that criteria that may be sufficient under normal circumstances 
may be insufficient under special ones.* Even the loudest groaning 
and most convulsive writhing leave me unconvinced if the person 
performing is on the stage or a notorious practical joker. How 
can one be sure that there are no exceptional circumstances render- 
ing the available criteria inadequate? 

Maleolm would probably answer that beyond a certain point 
doubt becomes idle. Under normal circumstances we do not in 
fact doubt that the normal criteria are sufficient. In spite of the 
fact that all sorts of imaginable doubts might arise, no room for 
actual doubt remains. And a merely imaginable doubt is ir- 
relevant, because the claim to know stops short of all possible 
doubt.’ This answer, it seems to me, implies more than Malcolm 
wishes to accept. Even for those who regard mental states as 
private, scepticism with respect to other minds is not a doubt that 
arises in the normal use of third-person psychological sentences. 
People who hold this view do not in fact doubt that he has a tooth- 
2 Ludwig Wittgenstein, The Blue and Brown Books (New York, 1958), 
p. 61. 

8 Ibid., p. 25. 

4 Norman Malcolm, ‘‘ Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations,’’ Philo- 


sophical Review, Vol. 63 (October, 1954), pp. 544-545. 
5 Ibid., pp. 546-547. 
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ache or that she is in love. To say that merely philosophical 
doubts about our ability to know other minds are irrelevant is to 
imply that one need not be sceptical about the claim to know other 
minds by analogy with one’s own. 

It appears that Malcolm’s premises are not strong enough to 
establish the conclusion he desires. Granted the existence of 
publicly observable criteria for descriptions of other minds, there 
will be some situations in which these criteria are unobservable, 
and it is doubtful whether one can ever be sure that the criteria 
he has observed are sufficient to guarantee his claim to knowledge. 
Moreover, one need not grant all of Malcolm’s premises. In par- 
ticular, I question the assertion that the only possible criteria for 
descriptions of other minds are the behavior and circumstances of 
those people whose minds one is claiming to know. The obvious 
alternative would be to say that the criteria that give meaning to 
descriptions of other minds (as well as descriptions of one’s own 
mind) are private experiences. 

However, it will be objected that by the very nature of a crite- 
rion all criteria must be publicly observable. Why? One reason 
for holding that all criteria must be public is that criteria are ap- 
pealed to to justify descriptions. But something can be appealed 
to for rational justification only if one has some way to check 
whether he has identified it correctly. The advocate of private 
identification has nothing to say when asked how he knows that he 
has named his experience correctly.*. Therefore, he has no reason 
to believe that his experience is the one which would justify his 
description. 

This hardly seems like a telling argument, for in this respect 
public criteria are in the same boat. When one is asked how he 
knows that the publicly observable color of this pencil is red, one 
can say nothing, for ‘‘here we have come down to conventions.’” 
The argument that there could be no check upon private criteria is 
exactly the argument that no follower of Wittgenstein can use be- 
cause it is one of Wittgenstein’s basic theses that ultimately there | 
can be no reason to show that one has correctly identified public 
criteria either. 

Still, there are ways to check one’s identification of publicly ob- 
servable features. Perhaps one runs out of reasons ultimately, but 
before that time comes there are tests for public identification which 
could not exist for private identifications. If I am in doubt about 
the color of the pencil, I can ask someone else what he would e¢all it, 
but I cannot show my experience to another and ask him whether 


6 Malcolm, ‘‘ Knowledge of Other Minds,’’ p. 975. 
7 Wittgenstein, op. cit., pp. 148-149, 24. 
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it is to be called ‘‘painful.’’ Must we assume that the privacy of 
experience rules out the possibility of corroborating any identifica- 
tion of experiences? Suppose that I ask someone what color the 
pencil is and he replies that it is red. What good does his reply 
do me?. His identification lends rational support to my own only 
if there is some reason to think it correct. But if there is some 
reason to think his identification correct, surely there is the same 
reason to think mine correct. It is helpful to check my identifica- 
tion against that of another person only if each person’s identifica- 
tion has some credibility prior to the checking. This implies that 
the credibility of an identification cannot be derived entirely from 
actual or possible corroboration. Moreover, if one must assume 
some credibility before checking, there is no obvious reason why 
private identifications might not have some initial credibility. If 
they did, one private identification could support another just as 
one public identification supports another. To assume that identi- 
fications have some initial credibility if they are made by different 
people but have none if both are made by the same person would be 
to assume something badly in need of proof. 

There remains another kind of check on public identifications. 
Suppose I were in doubt about the color of a pencil. I could reach 
into my pocket and pull out my book of color samples. I then 
observe that the pencil matches the sample clearly labelled ‘‘red.’’ 
But how do I know that I have compared sample and color cor- 
rectly? How do I know that the person who made my book pasted 
the right sample beside the word ‘‘red’’?, How do I know that the 
sample has not changed its color because of chemical or physical 
changes in it? Obviously, appealing to color samples is hardly 
decisive confirmation. Still, it does provide some check on one’s 
original identification. It might be possible to have something 
analogous, however, in the case of private experiences. Suppose 
that I am in doubt whether my experience is a pain or an itech. I 
could stick a pin into my arm and see whether my experience 
matches this sample pain. My conclusion is that one can check his 
identification of a private criterion in ways analogous to those in 
which he could check his identification of a public one. Therefore, 
there is no reason to hold that private criteria could not be used 
to justify our descriptions. 


Another reason for rejecting the possibility of private criteria 
for descriptions is that these descriptions belong to a public lan- 
guage. Essentially, a public language is one which one person 
could teach to another, while a private language is one which could 
not be taught. The basic method of teaching the use of descrip- 
tive expressions is by pointing out examples of the kind of thing to 
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which each expression refers. But if my words refer to my 
private experiences, I cannot point out their meanings to you. 
This would seem to imply that any language using private criteria 
would necessarily be private, for one person could not show his 
criteria to another. Since descriptions obviously belong to our 
public language, they must employ public criteria. 

The place I would challenge this argument is in the claim that 
if private criteria are involved it is impossible for one person to 
teach his language to another. There can be public languages using 
private criteria. How could one person teach the meaning of a 
word to another in terms of private experiences? Suppose a 
speaker uses the word ‘‘pain’’ to refer to a certain kind of experi- 
ence. Since the word is not a proper name, it is not necessary for 
him to show his own experiences to anyone who wishes to learn his 
meaning ; all that is required is that he show the learner some simi- 
lar experiences. It may be quite possible for the speaker to direct 
the learner’s attention to examples of pain in the learner’s own 
experience. In this way a public language can be based upon 
private experiences. Although any particular experience of pain 
can be observed by only one person, other people can observe pains 
of their own. 

In short, to teach a language one need not show the learner the 
same object one has in mind but only a similar one. For this pur- 
pose private objects might be as good as public ones. To be sure, it 
would be a coincidence if teacher and learner had similar experi- 
ences, but many features of our public language are the result of 
logical accidents. The fact that we can use several criteria for a 
single expression depends upon the fact that as a rule these coincide. 
Even the possibility of teaching the language by pointing to pub- 
licly observable criteria presupposes a relative stability of observ- 
able characteristics in the natural world. In a public world of 
complete and rapid flux no public language would be possible. 

It seems to me that this second reason for denying the possibility 
of private criteria fails also. There might be a public language 
using private criteria; at least it has not been shown that this is 
impossible. First-person psychological statements might well con- 
stitute such a language. It could be plausibly argued that our 
private experiences give meaning to our descriptions of our own 
minds. Why, then, couldn’t they also give meaning to our de- 
scriptions of other minds? The suggestion is that each person 
learns what it is to be in pain from his own case and then applies 
this conception to other minds. I learn what it means to say ‘‘I am 


8 Ibid., p. 24. 
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in pain’’ by connecting the word ‘‘pain’’ with my own feelings of 
pain’’; later I use this concept of pain in the new sentence ‘‘He is 
in pain.”’ 

At this point a new objection will be made. Even if private 
experiences could function as criteria, they could not be criteria 
for descriptions of other minds.® Even if my feeling of pain could 
serve as a criterion for ‘‘I am in pain,’’ it could not serve as a 
criterion for the sentence, ‘‘He is in pain.’? Why not? 

The most obvious answer would be that each new combination 
of words requires a new criterion. The criterion for my being in 
pain could not also be the criterion for his being in pain, for these 
two are quite distinct. This amounts to saying that each sentence 
requires its own criterion. Obviously different sentences have dif- 
ferent meanings. The meaning of a descriptive statement is given 
to it by its criterion. Therefore, different descriptive sentences 
must have different criteria. 

This raises the question of exactly what a criterion is a criterion 
for. Heretofore I have been deliberately vague in saying that a 
criterion is for the application of a descriptive expression. But is 
that expression an entire descriptive sentence or only the predicative 
word or words within that sentence? Iam not sure what Malcolm’s 
answer to this question is, but I am confident of what his answer 


should be. The criterion is for the predicate and not for the 
sentence. 


It would be extremely awkward to take the other alternative. 
Let us assume that each sentence does have its own criterion. Pre- 
sumably the sentence and its criterion are originally connected in 
the process of learning the use of the sentence, and for one who 
had not gone through this process of learning the sentence would 
be meaningless.'° This would imply that in learning a language 
one would have to learn to use each sentence separately, but this is 
not the case. The child learns the meaning of various words and 
the ways of combining them grammatically and then goes ahead 
to construct new sentences for himself. It may be true that in 
some sense the sentence is the most important unit of meaning, but 
to consider it the smallest unit of meaning is to make the everyday 
phenomenon of constructing new sentences unintelligible. 

One might answer that of course it is possible to put known 
words together in new ways. However, whether or not these new 
combinations are meaningful depends upon whether the expres- 
sions created have their own criteria. That is, each sentence has 
its own criterion and putting words together into a meaningful 


9 Malcolm, ‘‘ Knowledge of Other Minds,’’ loc. cit. 
10 Wittgenstein, op. cit., pp. 24, 28. 
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sentence is itself creating a new criterion. The difficulty is in 
explaining exactly how this new criterion is created. If the words 
are entirely meaningless in isolation, combining them would hardly 
produce a meaningful unity. If it is assumed that the words bring 
some meaning with them into the sentence, they must be already 
connected with criteria to give them that meaning. A new com- 
bination of words is meaningful only because the words combined 
have some meaning prior to the act of combining. 

It follows that the sentence ‘‘He is in pain’’ does not require a 
separate criterion simply because it is a new sentence. The cri- 
terion of pain gives meaning to the predicate ‘‘is in pain’’ rather 
than to the entire sentence of which this is the predicate. If this is 
so, the suggestion that each person learns what it is to be in pain 
from his own case seems quite plausible. I learn the predicate ‘‘is 
in pain’’ as I learn the use of the sentence ‘‘I am in pain.’’ I learn 
the subject ‘‘he’’ is as I learn such sentences as ‘‘ He is tall.’” Then 
I combine these meaningful expressions into the new sentence ‘‘He 
is in pain.’’ This suggestion cannot be ruled out merely on the 
grounds that each sentence has its own criterion, since it is quite 
possible to construct new sentences out of old words. On the other 
hand, it must not be assumed too lightly that the old words are 
always used in the same sense in new combinations. It is quite 
possible that there is something about the sentence ‘‘ He is in pain”’ 
which requires that the predicate ‘‘is in pain’’ have a different 
meaning from that which it has in ‘‘I am in pain.’’ If this were 
so, presumably it would have a different criterion also. A new 
criterion is required, not simply because the predicate is used in a 
new sentence, but because it is used with a new meaning. 

An analogy may make this clearer. Suppose that one learns 
the meaning of the words ‘“‘bright’’ and ‘‘dull’’ by being shown 
small cards with patches painted in various degrees of brightness. 
He would soon learn to understand sentences such as ‘‘This color 
patch is bright.’’ He would not have to learn a new concept of 
brightness to understand sentences such as ‘‘This wall is bright’’ or 
‘*This piece of cloth is bright.’’ But he would probably be rather 
perplexed to hear that ‘‘This child is bright.’’ The criterion which 
he had learned and which enabled him to distinguish between bright 
and dull walls or pieces of cloth is no help at all when it comes to 
distinguishing between bright and dull children. Obviously, the 
criterion that gives meaning to the predicate ‘‘is bright’’ in ‘‘This 
child is bright’’ cannot be the criterion that gives meaning to the 
same words in ‘‘this piece of cloth is bright.’’ 

One might argue that, similarly, the private feeling that serves 
as the criterion of pain in ‘‘I am in pain’’ cannot be the criterion of 
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pain in ‘‘He is in pain.’’ Why couldn’t it be? Simply because it 
is by its very nature incapable of performing any of the functions 
of a criterion when the pain concerned is that of another person. 
(a) One teaches the use of an expression by pointing out its cri- 
teria, but one could not teach the use of ‘‘He is in pain’’ by point- 
ing to his pain. (b) The criteria for an expression enable one to 
decide whether to apply that expression, but one could never decide 
whether to say ‘‘He is in pain’’ by noticing his pain. (c¢) Criteria 
justify one’s use of an expression, but since I can never feel his 
pain or show it to my challengers I cannot use it as a reason to 
justify my saying ‘‘He is in pain.’’ 

Each of these points deserves consideration. (a) One cannot 
teach the meaning of the sentence ‘‘ He is in pain’’ by pointing out 
his pain. This is true. But to consider this a telling objection is 
to revert to the notion that each sentence has its own criterion 
which must be learned separately. All that is necessary is that one 
teach the predicate ‘‘is in pain’’ by pointing out the learner’s own 
pain. It is a mistake to think that the predicate in ‘‘ He is in pain’”’ 
refers exclusively to his pain just because the sentence as a whole 
refers to him alone. Predicates are not proper names but classify- 
ing words, and as long as the learner is acquainted with some mem- 


bers of the class he can learn the meaning of the descriptive expres- 
sion. 


(b) The criteria for an expression enable one to decide whether 
to apply that expression, but one could never decide whether to say 
‘*He is in pain’’ by noticing his pain. This becomes an objection 
only if it is assumed that in the absence of criteria one has no way 
of deciding whether to use an expression. In fact there are two 
ways of deciding whether or not to apply a descriptive predicate; 
one can look either for criteria or for symptoms. Suppose that 
holding one’s cheek is the criterion for his having a toothache and 
that observation has shown that this is associated with the appear- 
ance of a red patch on his cheek. From now on I can decide 
whether to say ‘‘He has a toothache’’ simply by looking for a red 
patch on his cheek. It is quite true that the presence of the criteria 
in a situation enables one to decide whether to use that expression, 
but it does not follow that one has no basis for decision when the 
eriteria are absent. 

(ec) Criteria justify one’s use of an expression, but since I can 
never feel his pain or show it to my challengers I cannot use it as a 
reason to justify my saying ‘‘He is in pain.’’ It is quite true that 
I cannot use his pain to justify my saying ‘‘He is in pain,’’ but it 
does not follow that there are no feelings of pain to which I can 


11 Ibid., pp. 24-25, 88. 
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appeal as justification. My criterion for saying that he is in pain 
is my own pain, not his. All three objections have assumed that 
only his pain could serve as a criterion for saying ‘‘ He is in pain.”’ 
Actually, it is my own experiences that make these words mean- 
ingful to me. 

But how can my pain justify me in saying that he is in pain? 
Only in a roundabout manner. The fact that I feel a pain in my 
finger is, in itself, hardly a reason to conclude that anyone else’s 
finger hurts. But I have observed that whenever I hit my finger 
with a hammer I feel a pain in my finger. Now that I notice my 
friend hitting his finger with a hammer I conclude that he is in 
pain. My reason for saying ‘‘ He is in pain”’ is that he has hit his 
finger with a hammer, but this is a reason only because hitting and 
hurting have been associated in my own experience. In the 
terminology of Wittgenstein, hitting is a symptom of pain.’” 

Obviously Wittgenstein would not object to appealing to symp- 
toms to justify a description, for he introduces the term ‘‘symptom”’ 
specifically for one kind of justification. Doubtless Maleolm would 
concede this also. What, then, would he object to in my suggested 
justification? Probably the appeal to symptoms in a situation 
where criteria could not be present as well. Although it is 
legitimate to trust to mere symptoms where these can be tested by 
criteria, it is not legitimate to trust to them where there could be 
no further test of their reliability. Unfortunately, there is no way 
to test the claim that hitting is associated with hurting in the case of 
another person ; for although I can observe the hammer hitting his 
finger, I cannot observe the feeling of pain which results. This 
boils down to the contention that indirect justification can exist only 
where direct verification is possible. This contention immedi- 
ately suggests two questions: What is the relation between justifica- 
tion and verification? And what is the relation between indirect 
justification and direct justification ? 

Well, what is the relation between justification and verification ? 
Let us use these terms to refer primarily to the activities of giving 
reasons and of getting reasons, respectively. There seem to be 
several important relationships between these two activities. Justi- 
fication can exist only where verification is possible. To verify a 
statement is to put it to the test in such a way as to find evidence of 
its truth. Verification would be impossible only where there were 
no reasons to establish the truth of the statement or where existing 
reasons could not be discovered by man. In either case no man 
could ever be in a position to justify making the statement. Thus 


12 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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the possibility of justification presupposes the possibility of verifica- 
tion, because verification involves the finding of reasons that could 
be used in justification. 

However, no existing justification is ever based upon possible 
verification. That is, the reasons for thinking a statement true 
that I could have if I put it to the test are never part of the reasons 
I am now in a position to give for asserting that statement. The 
possibility of verification means that there are many reasons I 
might have and can get to defend my statement, but until I com- 
plete the process of verification I can appeal only to those reasons 
I actually possess. To imagine that the possibility of verification 
is part of the grounds of my belief is to ignore the essentially 
temporal aspect of human knowledge. 

Still, there is one sense in which verification is involved in the 
grounds for belief. One cannot justify making a statement unless 
he has obtained some evidence of its truth. Justification is based 
upon actual, not possible, verification. I am in a position to make 
a statement because I have verified it, not because I could verify it. 
Thus it is actual verifications performed in the past, not possible 
verifications that might be undertaken in the future, which justify 
belief. 

The relation between justification and verification is twofold: 
The possibility of justification presupposes the possibility of veri- 
fication, and actual justification presupposes actual verification. 
However, it is a mistake to think that possible verification con- 
tributes anything to the actual justification a person is in a position 
to perform in any given situation. 

Now, what is the relation between indirect justification and 
direct justification? In one sense indirect justification presupposes 
direct justification ; indirect justification would be impossible unless 
there were also direct justification. Partly this is simply a lin- 
guistic matter; there would be no point in calling any form of rea- 
soning indirect except in contrast to a more direct form of reason- 
ing. But beyond this matter of linguistic propriety there is an 
important logical consideration: indirect justification presupposes 
direct justification because the latter is included as an essential 
step in the former. 

Let us return to Wittgenstein’s example of the toothache."® To 
point to the red patch on my friend’s cheek is to give an indirect 
justification for saying that he has a toothache. That is, the exist- 
ence of the red patch on his cheek constitutes a reason for saying 
that he has a toothache only because I have found by past experi- 


18 Ibid., p. 24. 
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ence that such a patch is associated with having a toothache. But 
how did I discover this association? Obviously, I must have had 
some way of identifying a case of toothache other than looking for 
a red patch on the cheek. Instead, I used my criterion for having 
a toothache, the fact that one holds his cheek with his hand. To 
point to this criterion is to give a direct justification for saying ‘‘ He 
has a toothache.’’ Thus any process of indirect justification in- 
cludes within it some corresponding process of direct justification, 
and if the latter were not there, the former would be invalid. 
Notice, however, the relation between the two. The direct 
justification presupposed by the indirect justification of a given 
statement is for a different statement. I justify my statement that 
John has a toothache indirectly by pointing to the red patch on 
his cheek. The direct justification for this statement would be to 
point to the fact that John is holding his cheek with his hand. 
This fact, however, is not part of my justification for the statement. 
If I were aware of the position of John’s hand, I would have no 
need of using an indirect justification at all. What does justify me 
in taking John’s red patch as a symptom of a toothache is that 
Mary, Bill, and Sue all had red patches when they had toothaches. 
That they all had toothaches I discovered by observing that they all 
held their cheeks. It is at this point that my justification for 
asserting the existence of toothaches was direct. The statements I 


justified directly were ‘‘Mary has a toothache,’’ ‘‘Bill has a tooth- 


” 


ache,’’ and ‘‘Sue has a toothache.’’ The direct justification of 
these statements is part of my indirect justification of the statement 
that John has a toothache. However, the indirect justification of 
‘* John has a toothache’’ does not contain any direct justification of 
this same statement. 

Nevertheless, I could have justified this very statement directly. 
Quite true. But the mere fact that I could have had a different 
reason for saying ‘‘John has a toothache’’ does not make the reason 
that I actually have any better. I have already argued that the 
possibility of further verification adds nothing to the justification 
one actually possesses at any given moment. Still, it is easy to see 
why one is reluctant to accept indirect justification where direct 
verification is absent. There is always a risk in indirect justifica- 
tion, for it is essentially the application of a generalization based 
upon past experience to a new situation. But how can one be sure 
that the correlation observed in other cases exists in this case? Al- 
though the possibility of error cannot be denied, it is reassuring to 
know that there are tests that could determine whether or not an 
error has been made. And if there were no possibility of direct 
verification, then one could never be quite sure. 
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All this, alas, is true. But all this, one hardly knows whether 
to be glad or sorry, is also irrelevant. Until one has actually ob- 
tained this direct justification, it ean hardly be included in one’s 
reasons for holding the statement to be true. After one has ob- 
tained it, one’s justification is necessarily direct. What this means 
is that the risk is intrinsic to the nature of indirect justification and 
cannot be eliminated without eliminating the indirectness as well. 
To insist that one have direct justification for every statement is 
to make indirect justification under any circumstances either im- 
possible or unnecessary. To admit that indirect justification is 
ever valid is to grant that one may have reason to assert a statement 
he is not prepared to justify directly. Whether a person might 
have had or could obtain another kind of justification is irrelevant 
to the validity of the justification he actually possesses. 

If this is so, there seems no reason to deny that a person can 
have a genuine knowledge of other minds based upon his own ex- 
periences. Scepticism need not result from holding that my cri- 
terion for pain is my own feelings of pain. I have observed that 
whenever I hit my finger with a hammer I feel a pain. Now that I 
observe another person hitting his finger with a hammer I say ‘‘ He 
is in pain.’’ It is no objection to say that I have no way of 
verifying this statement directly since I can never feel his pain. Of 
course I cannot feel his pain; that is why I must rely upon an 
indirect justification for my statement. To contend that indirect 
justification can exist only where direct verification is possible is 
to make two mistakes. Possible verification adds nothing to actual 
justification, and the direct justification included in the indirect 
justification of a given statement is never of that same statement. 

It appears that Malcolm’s reply to scepticism has serious flaws. 
Even if we grant that our criteria are publicly observable, there is 
still room for doubt about our ability to know other minds. More- 
over, there seems no need to assume that our criteria for descriptive 
language are always public; private experiences are quite capable 
of serving as criteria even in a public language. Finally, there is 
nothing in the nature of our descriptions of other minds that would 
make such private criteria inapplicable to them. My conclusion 
is that one cannot refute scepticism with respect to other minds by 
appealing to the concept of a criterion. Fortunately, the same con- 
siderations which reveal the inadequacy of this refutation also sug- 
gest that it is quite possible to know the mind of another by analogy 
with one’s own. If Malcolm’s reply to scepticism proves to be in- 
adequate, it turns out to be unnecessary. 


CarL WELLMAN 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
PROFESSOR AYER ON DREAMING 


Writing the article, ‘‘Professor Malcolm on Dreams,’’? must 
have given enjoyment to Professor Ayer. Formerly a heretic in 
philosophy, he could now experience the sober gratification of ‘de- 
fending received opinion. Professor Ayer is a busy man and 
should, perhaps, be exempted from the normal standards of ac- 
curate reporting. Those who are less pressed may wish to take 
note of some of the errors in his account of my book. I list some 
of his misstatements : 

(1) That I hold that the sentence ‘‘I am asleep’’ is ‘‘unintel- 
ligible’’ (pp. 521 and 523).2 What I actually said was that this 
sentence cannot be used to express a judgment. Therefore, Ayer’s 
remark (p. 521) that since the sentence ‘‘They believe that I am 
asleep’’ is intelligible then the sentence ‘‘I am asleep’’ must be 
intelligible too, is irrelevant. The sentence ‘‘They believe that I 
do not exist’’ is intelligible and can express a judgment: would any- 
one wish to infer from this that the sentence ‘‘I do not exist’’ can 
express a judgment? 

(2) That I hold ‘‘there is no meaning in the suggestion that 
someone may be aware of saying to himself that he is asleep’’ (p. 
520). I expect this is mere carelessness. Probably Ayer meant to 
say: ‘‘there is no meaning in the suggestion that someone, while 
he is asleep, may be aware of saying to himself that he is asleep.’’ 

(3) That on my view ‘‘a man who recounts his dreams is like a 
writer of imaginative fiction’’ (p. 526). This is an unjust analogy, 
since the writer of fiction is free to choose and alter his characters 
and plot but the teller of a dream is not. 

(4) That on my view the statement ‘‘I had such and such a 
dream last night’’ is ‘‘supposed to mean’”’ that last night’s sleep 
‘thas set up one’s disposition to tell such and such a fairy story’’ 
(p. 526). A dream is not a fairy story. The ability to tell a 
dream is not necessarily the disposition to tell one. The statement 
that I had such and such a dream last night is not a hypothesis 
about the cause of my ability to tell a dream. 

(5) That on my theory when people remember their dreams 
they must ‘‘remember them as waking experiences’’ (p. 527). I 
am puzzled as to what this means. The only clear sense I can give 
it would be that when one remembers a dream one must think it 

1A. J. Ayer, this JouRNAL, Vol. LVII, No. 16 (August 4, 1960), pp. 517- 
535. 


2 Page references in the text are to Professor Ayer’s article, unless other- 
wise indicated. 
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was a waking experience. But this view cannot be attributed to me, 
since I hold (what is obvious) that sometimes when a person re- 
members a dream he knows it was a dream. 

(6) That on my theory when I tell a dream I intend to tell 
‘*falsehoods about my waking experiences’’ (ibid.). The truth 
is that, when a person tells a dream, he either thinks it was a dream 
or thinks it was not a dream or is not sure what to think. In the 
first case he intends to be telling about no actual experience, but 
about what he dreamt. In the second case he intends to be (but 
is not) telling about some actual experiences. In the third case he 
is not sure what he is telling about. In no ease does he intend to be 
telling falsehoods about his waking experiences. Ayer’s idea that, 
on my view, ‘‘to tell a dream is to give a fictitious report of one’s 
past experiences’’ (ibid.) seems to be derived (see pp. 526-527) 
from my actual view that when a person wakes up with the impres- 
sion that he saw and did and thought various things, and is in 
doubt as to whether those incidents actually occurred or whether 
he dreamt them, then finding out that they did not actually occur 
is finding out that he dreamt them. How is it supposed to follow 
from this actual view, that telling a dream is giving a fictitious re- 
port of one’s past experience? Ayer has no clear account of this. 

(7) That I admit ‘‘we can have hallucinations during sleep’’ 
and thereby I concede ‘‘the main point at issue’’ (p. 531). This 
remark is supposed to be supported by what I said about Pharaoh’s 
dream.* I made the supposition that someone observed Pharaoh ‘‘to 
sit up in bed and exclaim ‘Behold, there is the Nile before me and, 
lo, here are seven cows, fat and sleek....’’’ I added this further 
supposition : ‘‘Let us suppose that he stared, gestured and pointed 
as a man might who was hallucinated.’’ I made this comment: 
‘‘Then we should have corrected his morning’s narrative, saying 
‘No, it was not a dream. You had an hallucination at about mid- 
night last night, in which those things appeared to you.’’’ Ayer 
infers from these remarks that I allow that a man could have an 
hallucination while asleep. Of course he adds that he supposes 
I would say that in this example Pharaoh is not fully asleep (p. 
531). Yes, indeed! I believe that no one would wish to point out 
a man in Pharaoh’s imagined condition as an example of a man 
who is sound asleep. 

(8) That I hold ‘‘not only that it is senseless to credit anyone 
with private thoughts or feelings unless they are in some way given 
public expression, but even that the man’s own testimony, which is 
a form of public expression, is not to be accepted unless it can be in- 


8 Dreaming (London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959), pp. 67-68. 
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dependently checked ; without this independent check the testimony 
is not to be regarded even as significant’’ (p. 524). As an account 
of my views this is quite absurd. In Dreaming I compared the 
sentences ‘‘I am asleep’’ and ‘‘I am in pain.’’ I said that once 
we have established that someone understands the latter sentence, 
‘“We shall conclude sometimes that he is in pain from his mere 
say-so, even though his behaviour and circumstances are not a 
paradigm of pain. He ean tell us that he is in pain, and we can 
know that he is because he has told us’’ (Dreaming, pp. 15-16). 
How does Ayer square these remarks with his report of my views? 
The foregoing is a good sample of Ayer’s misstatements about 
Dreaming. Now let us sample his criticism. After making the 
previously mentioned misstatement that I hold the sentence ‘‘I am 
asleep’’ to be unintelligible, Ayer goes on to say : ‘‘all that Professor 
Malcolm really has to urge is that it is unverifiable, in the sense 
that the subject himself cannot test it, if what it states is true’’ 
(p. 521). (This, by the way, is another misstatement. I argued 
that the sentence ‘‘I am asleep’’ cannot express a judgment. I 
also argued that the supposition that a person judged himself to be 
asleep while he was asleep, would be unverifiable. I did not argue 
that the sentence ‘‘I am asleep’’ expresses a proposition which is 
unverifiable). Ayer continues: ‘‘But this is to take an unduly 
narrow view of verifiability. For the proposition which the sen- 
tence expresses is one that other people can test, whether it is true 
or false: the subject himself can test it if it is false, assuming, that 
is, that he can know that he is awake; and he can subsequently test 
it even if it is true by relying, if not on his memory, at least on the 
testimony of others’’ (ibid.). Let us consider these remarks, not as 
supporting the claim that the sentence ‘‘I am asleep”’ is intelligible, 
which I do not deny, but as supporting the claim that this sentence 
can be used to express a genuine judgment, logically capable of 
being true. Ayer says that ‘‘the proposition’’ which the sentence 
‘*T am asleep’’ expresses is one that other people can test. This is 
wrong: they would be testing what is expressed by ‘‘He is asleep.’’ 
Ayer says that the subject himself can test what is expressed by ‘‘I 
am asleep,’’ if it is false. But if it has to be false in order to be 
tested, what is the sense of saying it is ‘‘tested’’? Finally, Ayer 
says that the subject can subsequently test it even if it is true. 
This is wrong: the subject would be testing the proposition ‘‘I was 
asleep.’’ This short passage of criticism is a welter of errors. 
Ayer comments as follows on my claim that if a sleeper in any 
way behaves as though he were aware of anything he is not fully 
asleep: ‘‘But this is a mere evasion. Certainly, if you choose to 
define the state of being fully asleep in such a way that it is in- 
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compatible with any manifestation of consciousness, you can safely 
conclude that someone who is fully asleep will then give no out- 
ward signs of being aware of anything’’ (pp. 522-523). This is 
a familiar debater’s gambit: ‘‘If you choose to define X as Y, then 
of course....’’ The answer is that in the sense of ‘‘define’’ in 
which you can choose to define X as Y, I was not attempting to 
define anything. I made what I think is the correct observation, 
that insofar as a person gives any sign of being aware of anything 
this counts against his being sound asleep. I remarked, for ex- 
ample, that ‘‘it would be wrong to say that a man is sound asleep 
if he appears to be bothered by the light or the barking of dogs, if 
he is answering a question or threshing about’’ (Dreaming, p. 31). 
The question is not one of definition, in Ayer’s sense, but of seeing 
whether or not there is this tendency in the common use of the 
phrase ‘‘sound asleep.’’ 

Ayer says that I rely heavily on the ‘‘old dogma that an inner 
process stands in need of outward criteria’ (p. 528). Many 
people will think that to call something a dogma is a pretty power- 
ful refutation of it; and if you add that it is an old dogma they 
will feel this to be conclusive. In the Philosophical Investigations 
the eryptic remark, ‘‘An ‘inner process’ stands in need of out- 


ward ecriteria,’’ is explained and supported by an impressive argu- 
ment.* Perhaps there is someone who will believe that Professor 
Ayer is entitled to scoff at the remark only if he can overthrow the 
argument. 


NorMaN Ma.LcotM 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR MALCOLM 


Professor Malcolm believes that I have criticized his book un- 
fairly. I shall try to show that this is not so by commenting 
briefly on the points on which he claims that I have misrepresented 
him. 

(1)Professor Maleolm’s ground for saying that the sentence ‘I 
am asleep’ cannot be used to make a judgment is that we can have 
no reason to think that anyone understands it. Is this not a way 
of saying that it is unintelligible? In fact, he himself says on page 
118 of his book: ‘‘My contribution to this renowned sceptical prob- 
lem is to try to show that the sentence ‘I am not awake’ is strictly 
senseless and does not express a possibility that one can think.”’ 
Would the same not apply to the sentence ‘‘I am asleep’’? 


4I have tried to summarize the argument in my review of the Investiga- 
tions (Philosophical Review, October 1954). 
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The point that ‘‘they believe that I do not exist’’ can express 
a judgment is a good one. I am inclined to say that ‘‘I do not 
exist’’ can express a judgment, though not a judgment that I can 
make with truth; but I own that the question is debatable. 

(2) If Professor Maleolm holds that the sentence ‘‘I am not 
awake’’ is strictly senseless, I do not see how he can maintain that 
even a waking man could be aware of saying to himself that he was 
asleep. Of course he could be aware of making this series of noises, 
but that is another matter. 

(3) I said that on Professor Malcolm’s theory a man who 
recounts his dreams could be compared with a writer of fiction, on 
the ground that we cannot significantly say of his story that it 
corresponds, or fails to correspond, with fact. It is quite clear 
from the text that I was not pressing the analogy further than this. 
Insofar as the analogy holds, it is inconsistent with the view, which 
I also take to be implied by Professor Malcolm’s theory, that re- 
ports of dreams are factually false. But I do not think that the 
inconsistency is mine. 

(4) Since Professor Malcolm believes that dreams do not occur 
in physical time, I wondered how he would account for our speak- 
ing of dreams as though they occurred on particular occasions of 
sleep. I said that ‘‘the most plausible interpretation’’ of his 
theory would be that what one meant by saying ‘‘I had such and 
such a dream last night’’ was that last night’s sleep set up one’s 
dispositio:. to tell such and such a fairy story. Professor Maleolm 
rejects this interpretation, which I did not attribute, but offered to 
him. He does not say what he would put in its place. 

(5 & 6) If, as Professor Malcolm holds, to find out that one has 
had a dream is to find out that the incident which one woke up with 
the impression of having witnessed, or having been engaged in, did 
not in fact occur, then to report a dream is to describe experiences 
which one never had. But, on Professor Maleolm’s view, the only 
experiences that one can have the impression of having had are 
waking experiences, since he admits no others. For the same rea- 
son, if these impressions are memories in any ordinary sense at all, 
they can only be delusive memories of waking experiences. I called 
the dream reports ‘fictitious,’ for the reason, on which Professor 
Malcolm himself insists, that the speaker need not believe or claim 
that they are true. 

(7) Professor Malcolm evades the question whether he is pre- 
pared to say that Pharaoh was asleep when he had his hallucination. 
If so, I still think that he concedes the main point at issue. If not, 
I should like to know how sound asleep he thinks we have to be in 
order to be asleep at all. I should also like to know what his reason 
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is for thinking that one cannot dream unless he is sound asleep, and 
how this squares with his view that dreams do not occur in physical 
time. 

(8) On page 16 of his book Professor Malcolm says that a man’s 
‘‘saying ‘I am in pain,’ either to others or to himself, can be a use 
of language only because a connection has already been established 
between those words and the outward phenomena that are the 
original criterion of pain.’’ I take it that what cannot be a use 
of language is not significant. Of course I recognize that this is 
compatible with allowing that people’s testimony can in certain 
cases be accepted at its face value, once this general connection has 
been established. In view of what Professor Malcolm himself says 
on pages 15-16 and elsewhere, I can only regard his charge that I 
have given an ‘‘absurd’’ account of his views on this point as 
disingenuous. 

I have two further comments to make on Professor Malcolm’s 
reply to my criticisms. 

(1) Professor Malcolm says that the proposition which is ex- 
pressed by the sentence ‘I am asleep’ cannot be tested by other 
people because what they would be testing would be the proposition 
which is expressed by the sentence ‘he is asleep,’ and that it cannot 
be subsequently tested by the speaker himself because what he would 
be testing would be the proposition which is expressed by the 
sentence ‘‘I was asleep.’’ This is like saying that no prediction can 
ever be verified or falsified because what you verify or falsify, when 
the appropriate time comes, is not the proposition that such and 
such will happen, but the proposition that it is happening. If 
Professor Malcolm’s argument were valid, no proposition which is 
expressed by a sentence with the word ‘‘I’’ for its subject could ever 
be tested by anyone but the speaker, and no proposition which is 
expressed by a sentence in the past tense could be tested at all at 
any later time. 

(2) I did not speak of the old dogma that an inner process 
stands in need of outward criteria. The expression I used was 
‘‘his old dogma,’’ with the implication that Professor Malcolm 
used this principle dogmatically throughout his book. I am aware 
that Wittgenstein advances arguments in favor of this principle in 
the Investigation, though I do not find that he makes its import 
altogether clear. That it can be a dangerous principle, when han- - 
dled uncritically, is shown by the hash which Professor Malcolm 
has made of trying to apply it to the topic of dreams. 


A. J. AYER 
New COLLEGE, OxFoRD 
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The Concept of Man. A Study in Comparative Philosophy. S. 
RADHAKRISHNAN AND P. T. Ragu. Lincoln, Nebraska: Johnsen 
Publishing Company; London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1960. 383 pp. $5.50. 


P. T. Raju inaugurates a study of comparative philosophy 
which ‘‘attempts to present the concept of man in the different 
cultural traditions in the hope that, as a result, a more compre- 
hensive idea of man can be obtained than from any one tradition.’’ 
He does so, after a prefatory blessing by India’s well-known and 
paternal S. Radhakrishnan, by singling out the Greek, Jewish, 
Chinese, and Hindu philosophical traditions as primary repre- 
sentatives of the world’s views of man. After an introductory 
chapter arguing for a growing need for comparative philosophy as 
a systematic study, outlining the history of previous tendencies 
in the direction of comparative philosophical studies, and proposing 
a common denominator needed as a basis for comparative studies, 
Raju presents four chapters, by John Wild, A. J. Heschel, W. T. 
Chan, and himself, depicting man as viewed by Greek, Jewish, 
Chinese, and Hindu traditions, respectively. Each author was 
asked to elaborate the typical concept of man by considering six 
topics: man and his environment (i.e., nature, society, and divine 
spirit), man and evolution, the complexity of the individual, man 
and his life’s ideals and ways of achieving them, influence on 
religion, and education as the development of the highest in man. 
In a final chapter, Raju draws his own conclusions from the 
cooperative study and suggests implications which the study sig- 
nifies. 

Facing the uncomfortable fact that each cultural tradition has 
its own claims to make regarding what should be the concepts 
taken as bases for comparison, Raju objects to ‘‘reductionism,’’ 
i.e., comparison on a basis drawn from any one culture, and pro- 
poses that ‘‘man’’ himself is the common denominator. ‘‘The 
present age is an age of humanism. Philosophical interest has 
shifted, rightly or wrongly, from God, matter and science to man.”’ 
Reviewing several forms of humanism and mentioning Dewey, 
Schiller, Marxians, Huxley, Lamont, Maritain, Mercier, and Sartre, 
Raju sees the new humanism as concerned with ‘‘the whole man.’’ 
One of the ‘‘purposes of comparative philosophy is to make avail- 
able to each tradition the values of the others, so that each can 
develop by incorporating all that is valuable in the rest.’’ Noting 
different approaches to understanding man, such as those of 
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‘epistemology, science, biology, psychology, sociology, ethics, or 
religion,’’ he also opposes reducing man to conceptions peculiar to 
these fields. 

Omitting here all comment upon the four separately developed 
“‘eoncepts’’ of man (except to evaluate Raju’s risk in both repre- 
senting a culture and attempting an over-all synthetic comparison), 
we turn to examine his conclusions. All of the four traditions 
have philosophy. ‘‘All philosophies aim at finding out a way of 
life.’’ All command man to ‘‘know himself.’’ All have concepts 
of ‘‘the ideal man.’’ All deal with relations of man and nature, 
man and society, man and the divine spirit, man and evolution. 
All provide some explanation of the nature of an individual. All 
have religion. All give directions for attaining life’s ideals. All 
include some conception of education as development of man to his 
highest. Although one may well suspect that these conclusions 
were already present in Raju’s mind before he began his study, 
since the items summarized as conclusions were present in the 
directions for treatment of the concept of man given to each of 
the cooperating authors, Raju has attempted to be as fair and 
objective as possible; for his summary reviews in much detail the 
ways in which each of these also differs in each of the cultural 
traditions. Raju’s evaluation of the ways in which the traditions 
compare with each other in respect to each of his six topics is a 
significant part of his volume and an important contribution to the 
detailed study of comparative philosophy. 

Raju’s final conclusion, foreshadowed in his introduction, is that 
“the conceptions of man, sometimes apparently strange to each 
other, are brought together as complementary. The bringing to- 
gether has been possible, because man is essentially the same every- 
where and is in need of all values. . . . What he needs in the 
present age is consciously to recognize the importance of all, to 
coordinate them, and to plan his life accordingly.’’ ‘‘The Eastern 
man has something to teach the Western man and the Western 
man has something to teach the Eastern. . . . The difference is 
only a difference of emphasis.’’ 

Although the reviewer both believes that Raju’s work is a very 
significant landmark in the history of ‘‘comparative philosophy as 
a systematic study’’ and agrees with most of Raju’s conclusions, 
he must challenge one conclusion which, he believes, results more 
from an emphasis somewhat peculiar to the Hindu perspective 
which Raju brings to this comparative study than from objective 
observation. Raju rightly states, regarding the four traditions, 
‘‘there are similarities and differences.’’ The devoted attention 
that he gives to myriads of differences testifies to his appreciation 
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of them. Yet, on occasion, he yields to his predilections by saying 
that ‘‘similarities are more important than differences, because 
they touch the essence of man and offer hope for the future.’’ 
Raju’s remarkable effort and tremendous success in rising so far 
above the limitations of his own tradition should not appear be- 
littled by calling attention to an occasional slip. But since the 
reviewer also has tried to rise above the limits of his own culture 
(such attempts have now become acculturized) and draws a slightly 
different conclusion, he feels it should be stated as a standing 
challenge to Raju’s assumption. Rejecting, as does Raju, the view 
that differences are more important than similarities, a conclusion 
naturally prevailing in Western cultures, the reviewer proposes 
that ‘‘similarities and differences are equally important, not. pre- 
cisely and invariantly, but in general, on the average, and in 
the long run.’’ The conceptions of man in different cultures are 
complementary, not merely because ‘‘man is essentially the same 
everywhere’’ but because man is also different everywhere and 
capable of further differentiation. It is impossible for most men 
to recognize and coordinate all values of all cultures and ‘‘to plan 
his life accordingly’’; but increasing availability of more such 
values to each man enables the emergence of new varieties of 
integrity. ‘‘A new kind of humanism’’ is emerging; but surely 
its own systematic study, i.e., comparative philosophy, will observe 
that man is not only ‘‘already an integrality given in reality’’ 
but also a dynamic integer whose growing differences continue to 
be as essential to his nature as his similarities. 

Dialectical aspects of man’s nature and of the evolution of 
comparative philosophy as a systematic study have been minimized 
by Raju. Some eritics will complain that the four traditions 
selected cannot be considered truly representative ; Western culture 
with its traditional Christian synthesis, for example, has typically 
embodied varieties of dualisms and paradoxes that remain hidden 
from view when we focus attention primarily upon its Greek and 
Judaic taproots. Although the significance of the differences be- 
tween Greek and Hebraic ideas should not be minimized, some 
Orientals may say that Raju has favored Western civilization by 
devoting two chapters to it but only one each to Chinese and Hindu 
cultures. All of his chosen collaborators live in the United States. 
They were not, apparently, invited to share in the concluding 
summary, evaluation, and hope for the future. When Raju, the 
Indian, says that ‘‘while Indian thought has had a continuity of 
about 4000 years—or even more . . Greek thought had a con- 
tinuity of only about a thousand years,’’ he handicaps Raju, the 
Comparative Philosopher, who might have noted that both India 
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and Europe have common cultural ancestry in pre-Vedic Indo- 
European linguistic and cultural habits which provide support for 
his thesis emphasizing the sameness of mankind everywhere. As 
a reviewer, I must pick some flaws and am at liberty to suggest 
arbitrarily that the work might have been done differently. But 
the fact remains that it is a great work. 


ArcHIE J. BAHM 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MExIco 


Philosophical Aspects of Culture. Brrtrram Morris. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1961. xvi, 302 pp. $7.00. 


Here is a treatise that lends itself to both reading and study: 
as reading matter it is an urbane, sensitive criticism of artificial 
standards and spurious culture; as food for study it is an excellent 
textbook in social philosophy systematized in terms of four themes, 
(1) the immanent norms of culture, (2) the relation of moral 
principles to social life, (3) the structure of power in relation to 
social welfare, and (4) the arts of expression and communication. 
In other words, the book is valuable and enjoyable both in and out 
of school. 

First, Mr. Morris out of school. He is an anti-moralistic 
moralist. He insists on keeping criticism and judgment in the 
context of the whole network of human relations, refusing to evalu- 
ate single acts, ends, ‘‘dicta’’ in isolation and focussing attention 
on ‘‘ecultural foci,’’ contextual norms, continuities, processes, rela- 
tivities, and relevancies. ‘‘ Values are relative to needs’’ (p. 63), 
and a cultivated or ‘‘immanent”’ criticism of culture must avoid 
the ‘‘specifie moral dicta’’ of rightness and wrongness and invoke 
principles that apply to ‘‘all men’s actions’’ (p. 66). The reader 
soon discovers that ‘‘sincerity, kindliness, and courage’’ (p. 66) 
are immanent in Bertram Morris himself and that such principles 
are in him not moralistic virtues but expressions of a critical 
spirit. They guide him in his attempts to distinguish the genuine 
or authentic from the spurious traits in men’s actions, institutions, 
and philosophies. ‘‘ Progress consists in a people’s moving from a 
less genuine to a more genuine culture. .. . The eriteria for this 
movement are the achievement of ends and the care for persons in 
the process. Without achievement of ends, a society is impotent, 
and without caring for persons, achievement is suicidal. The 
dynamics of the process will no doubt involve cultural focus, as 
providing tentative direction, even though in the process the focus 
may come to be entirely redefined’’ (p. 61). This ‘‘ecultural 
focus,’’ keeping achievement of ends and care for personal relations 
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in dynamic relativity, is also the central idea of the book, keeping 
it together and revealing the author’s standards of judgment. 
It is especially significant for his theory of art; he concludes, 
after examining several types of art criticism, that art must give 
expression to cultural focus in order to be genuine. Authentic 
art is timely (pp. 258-260) ; it translates the ‘‘ambience’’ of human 
life into aesthetic terms. Such emphasis on the cultural en- 
compassing of any genuine work of art, such immanent sincerity 
and perspicacity in the author make Bertram Morris’s work 
timely, felicitous, and responsible, to borrow his own favorite ad- 
jectives. 

Now, to turn to Professor Morris. The exposition of his ‘‘anti- 
ethnocentric relativism’’ (p. 63) is systematic as well as theoreti- 
cally incisive. Part I is devoted to making the transition in 
philosophical anthropology from the typology (patterns) of culture 
to the theory of cultural norms. Here he criticizes carefully the 
major contemporary theories of the criteria for criticism of cultures, 
and defends against them his philosophy of immanent norms, 
criteria which emerge in the processes and institutions by which 
a culture achieves its focus. In Part II he elaborates the relativity 
of values to needs and of morals to ‘‘objective criteria for de- 
termining general welfare’’ (p. 97). He pays special attention to 
the process whereby external moral sanctions become internalized, 
for it is essential to his theory of immanent norms that in the 
continual re-appropriation by successive generations of traditional 
and imposed sanctions the genuine norms become internalized while 
the spurious lose their power. In Part III political institutions 
are examined from this pont of view, especially the varieties of 
liberty and the functions performed by the re-formulation of bills 
of rights, in changing cultural contexts. Part IV is devoted to 
the philosophy of art. Here Professor Morris makes the most de- 
tailed application of his theory of eulture. His criticisms of 
Emerson, Eliot, Freud, Picasso, Tate, and Aldous Huxley give 
concreteness to his philosophy, which in the early chapters is de- 
veloped more abstractly. 

The whole book seems to me so carefully conceived and con- 
structed that I am inclined to question only some minor details of 
fact or generalization, too minor to mention here. The major 
question that arises from this type of cultural analysis centers 
in Morris’s use of the concept of ‘‘cultural focus.’’ Are we to 
assume that any culture must have a focus, which then becomes 
the primary objective of philosophical research? Does a culture 
by its very nature have a focus, or is it the aim of the ‘‘philo- 
sophical aspects’’ of a culture to contribute focus, direction, and 
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norms? Morris gives a fairly precise definition of this concept 
at the start: ‘‘We may regard the cultural focus of a society as 
that institution or set of institutions that marks the genius of a 
people, that gives their activities a direction and meaning, and 
that provides them with a system of priorities’? (p. 17). A 
captious critic might pick this definition into three pieces and ask 
the definer to take his pick. The idea that the ‘‘genius’’ of a 
people leads it to give to certain institutions ‘‘priority’’ has been 
a deceptive methodological device, so it is difficult to accept the 
idea as a factual observation. However, it is a hypothesis that 
still is worth trying out on a number of cultures, before we can be 
sure that the discoveries of this hypothesis converge among cul- 
tural analysts to give us a solid basis for judgment. Morris makes 
good use of this concept, but a less critical author might easily 
abuse it. It is analogous to Montesquieu’s ‘‘esprit des lois’’ which 
served him as an excellent guide for differentiating constitutions, 
but which became for Hegel a convenient halo for stereotypes. 
The present generation of European sociologists is making strenu- 
ous efforts to give cultural ‘‘characterology’’ a scientific status, 
and the assumption that peoples, like individuals, have their 
peculiar genius or Geist seems worth exploring. And yet it is too 
easy to construct conventional and spurious stereotypes in this 
way. Morris guards against such dogmatisms by calling attention 
to different foci which different generations of the same people 
give to their culture when faced by the different circumstances 
that historical ‘‘ambience’’ creates. Such a concept of cultural 
focus seems to me an improvement over Volksgeist, but it suggests 
that the people’s ‘‘genius’’ may be elusive. In Morris’s work the 
concept of ‘‘cultural focus’’ serves primarily to provide a more 
definite frame of relevance than is provided by the more general 
idea of ‘‘eultural context.’’ It gives the method of using immanent 
norms a positive, specific meaning. But it leaves unanswered the 
question whether these norms are latent or emergent in a culture, 
constitutive or critical, related to constant general needs or to 
temporary exigencies. I would be inclined to link a cultural focus 
to a historical crisis or movement rather than to an inherent genius, 
but this may be largely a verbal issue, since Morris does not work 
the idea of ‘‘genius’’ very hard. 

This question may be related to the more general question of 
the functional vs. the structural interpretation of institutions; but 
Morris is so clearly and consistently a relativist that one could not 
charge him with indulging in structural analysis. 

Professors will at last have (as soon as this becomes a paper- 
back) a book in social philosophy which they can require their 
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students to study with profit and which all can read with en- 
joyment. 


HeErsBert W. SCHNEIDER 
BLAISDELL INSTITUTE 


CLAIRMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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